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2.329. jund.il expresses more than 'empties'; it 
implies also the idea of great number. 

2.348, jrustra. This word and words of kindred 
meaning {nequiquam, inrita, inutile, imbelle) haunt the 
entire second book. Better than the progress of the 
story they show the helplessness of the Trojans. 

2.363, antique. The use of this word in this connec- 
tion adds indirectly to the impressiveness of the fall. 

2.674, patri. Why did Vergil not use the metrically 
equivalent mihi? Because an appeal must be made to 
the paternal instinct. 

3.273, execramur. There is no need after this word 
to tell how large a part Ulysses had played in their 
suffering. 

4.64, inhiins. The poet by this word suggests better 
than by a direct statement Dido's intense eagerness. 

4.67, vivit. The wound is silent and yet it lives. 
The consuming effect of the wound is brought out more 
forcibly by the contrast between taciturn and vivit. 

4.308, moritura. Here and elsewhere the poet makes 
Dido tell us indirectly what she with her delicate 
intuition realized must be her fate. 

4.323, hospes. 'Guest' and no longer 'husband'! 
What a gulf has opened between the two ! The power 
of the suggestiveness of the word made even Vergil's 
voice falter as he read it. 

4.467-468, soli . . . incomitata . . . deserta. 
The lonely word repeated. She has broken away from 
the social order and is an outcast. 

4.473, sedent. No transitory guests are they. 

4.598, aiunt. Does the poet need to say that she 
doubts the truth of Aeneas's reputed piety? 

4.692, ingemuit. Henry says, "There is no so touch- 
ing word in the whole Aeneid as this ingemuit, placing 
as it does before the mind capable of such sympathies 
the whole heart-rending history in a single retrospective 
glance". The lonely word does what a long discussion 
would fail to do. 

5.224, spoliata. Professor Knapp says, "A fine word 
here; the loss of the pilot was an outrage against the 
ship". 

6.260, invade; 268, obscuri; 269, vacuas . . . 
inania; 425, inremeabilis; 429, atra, and 466, exte- 
rnum. All these words are rich in the powers of sugges- 
tion. The last, extremum, seems to me to carry the 
melancholy suggestiveness of Poe's "nevermore". 
Fate decrees that in all eternity Aeneas and Dido shall 
never meet again. 

Many of the lonely words will not be evident on the 
first reading or even on the twentieth. New meanings 
and new suggestions are always being revealed. Therein 
lies one of the beauties of Vergil's style. In whetting 
one's artistic sense upon the lonely words and golden 
phrases of Vergil, an aesthetic power is achieved hardly 
surpassed otherwise. 
Carleton College, Arthur L. Keith. 

Northfield, Minn. 



THE HIGH SCHOOL LATIN COURSE 

In the general wrongness of the whole world at the 
present moment nothing seems to me more out of 
joint than our High School Latin course, not in the 
material it employs, but in the use we make of that 
material." When I say "our", I am indicting equally 
the College Entrance committees and the Secondary 
School teachers. The first year work, being chiefly a 
matter of forms, connects itself solely with words in our 
language and offers us little of historic or literary asso- 
ciation. But Caesar and Cicero give us documents of 
the greatest historical value, besides an opportunity for 
practice in our own sentence-formation; and Vergil 
offers us a masterpiece in poetry, of style so magical and 
compelling that one who opens his eyes and his ears 
cannot fail to fall beneath its spell — a poem that ranks 
with the world's greatest in literature and that can 
serve as a vehicle through which we may teach the 
enduring qualities that characterize any masterpiece. 
This material we do not use, but abuse. 

In the Gallic War we have the first historical docu- 
ment dealing directly with those westward migrations 
that began on the steppes of Asia ages before the dawn 
of history and have continued till they have landed us 
and our compatriots on this continent. We see, in the 
Gallic War, that tide hurled back for a time, a solid dyke 
built up to stem it. In the struggle with Vercingetorix 
we see the foreshadowing of the national spirit of to-day, 
we see the dyke so patiently and persistently constructed 
during seven years all but swept away. In that strug- 
gle we, personally and individually, have a stake on 
both sides. It was our ancestors, in spirit and many 
times in fact, who were striving to assert their liberty 
and to thrust off the Roman centralizing force that was 
to constitute Gaul a barrier against barbarian invasion 
for centuries. But suppose they had gained their will? 
Suppose they had conquered and killed Caesar at 
Alesia? The Roman power would probably have sunk 
into ignominious decay three or four centuries sooner, 
overwhelmed by wave after wave of the hordes that 
were pressing at her barriers. There would have been 
no time for the Roman collection and study of Greek 
art and philosophy and literature; there would have 
been no treasures of manuscripts copied and hoarded 
up; there would have been no Constantinople, no 
Renaissance, no Columbus and no Second Year Latin 
classes in America wondering as they see the whole scroll 
of history unwound from their Latin text. 

In Cicero also we have material equally vital for 
Americans. In his uncertainties in dealing with the 
Catilinarians, Cicero shows us the weaknesses and the 
limitations of the Roman constitution. The inventors 
of the idea of a State managed by all the free men had 
not developed the details of their machine to a point 
where it was equal to every emergency. Their engine 
was of a primitive type; we have learned from their 
mistakes. Government is a growth ; laws are changed 
from time to time; we must be careful that they change 
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always in the right direction and are always wise and 
well weighed 1 . 

There is one other aspect of Cicero that is useful to 
students, from the broadest point of view, namely, his 
sentence-formation. In spite of the different position 
of the verb, our sentence-structure is essentially Cicero- 
nian. Take any of the great oratory of the late War 
and you will rind paragraph after paragraph of sen- 
tences balanced or climaxed (I hope this word will be 
allowed) in Cicero's most characteristic manner. 
Impassioned prose of to-day, as of all past centuries of 
English literature, provided it deal with themes elevated 
and intricate, falls into Ciceronian measures. It is our 
inheritance through the English Pray er-Book and one 
of the greatest glories of our language. Heaven send 
that we are not about to lose this noble style, taking in 
its place the disjointed sentences of the 'Movies' and the 
childish succession of simple clauses of the cheap maga- 
zines! Our English courses in the High School will not 
help to preserve it for us. It is no longer the business of 
English classes to teach students to write. If this great 
quality of our tongue is to be saved, it must be because 
our Latin teachers show its powers and its harmonies to 
our Third Year students and give them practice in 
using it both in written sight translation and in original 
work of their own in English. 

But in the fourth year are seen our worst sins of omis- 
sion and commission. Roman Vergil, what crimes 
are done in thy name! Thine ocean roll of rhythm 
sounds not in our Latin classes! With music as inspir- 
ing as any symphony, with color in the very syllables as 
rich as any painting, with phrases that pierce to the 
heart of things and linger in the memory as only 
Shakespeare's or Homer's or Dante's — or Vergil's — 
can — with all this incomparable glory waiting to shed 
its splendor upon us, what do we talk about? Greek 
accusatives and poetic ways of prohibiting! Even the 
lightness of touch and tenderness of the poet in telling 
the story escape us. Appreciation of style may be a 
difficult thing to teach, but the gentleness that breathes 
through the Aeneid, that reveals the anima Candida of 
its author, who can fail to be touched by it? 

This, then, is the material for the second, third, and 
fourth years of our High School course, a mine of 
imperishable interest and beauty. But with the utmost 
economy of time the Secondary School teacher who 
cares for Latin from this point of view cannot give her 
classes more than a glimpse of the treasure awaiting 
them. In the second year we are still handicapped by 
the large number of those who elected Latin, though 
their intellectual grade should have excluded them from 
these classes. In the third and the fourth years we 
have to teach not only what the Colleges are asking 
now, but must do over again enough First and Second 
Year work to atone for poor teaching and lack of depart- 
mental coordination in the lower semesters, as well as 



J See my paper. The Catilinarian Orations: A Milestone in the 
Progress of Democratic Government, The Classical Weekly, 
14.2-3. 



for the poor standard of work imposed in First and 
Second Year classes because of the low grade of intelli- 
gence of many of the pupils. 

But there is no doubt in my mind that Latin ought 
to be taught from the point of view I have outlined 
above. This is one of the steps necessary, if we are to 
save it from following Greek. And the first step neces- 
sary to insure the teaching of Latin from a humanistic 
standpoint is an agreement of the Colleges and the 
Secondary Schools upon a definite course of study for 
High Schools with the elimination of much of the gram- 
mar that is now demanded and the addition of the ele- 
ments now so sadly lacking. Much of our grammar is 
merely dead stuff, if we test it by the question, 'Does 
this help towards speed and accuracy in sight transla- 
tion?' Teaching how to translate should be our first 
care beginning with the second year, and every point 
in grammar that is not absolutely necessary for speedy 
comprehension of the text in sight translation should 
cease to be a matter of drill for College Entrance 
examinations and become a thing to be merely men- 
tioned in passing 2 . In this matter it seems to me the 
colleges ought to defer to the secondary teachers. 

The definition of the content of the literary and his- 
torical side of our work will be less difficult than the 
elimination of grammar questions. In the second year 
we ought to choose the parts that deal with Caesar's 
conflicts with migrating nations and his 'final struggle 
with Vercingetorix. In the third year all our present 
material is admirably adapted to show the primitive 
character of the Roman constitution, its wealness and 
its collapse. In Vergil, comprehension of the story 
must of course come first; but it seems to me that this 
involves knowing many things never mentioned in 
College Entrance examinations. How can one be really 
understanding the story who does rot know the differ- 
ence between a crater and a patera, or what Roman 
eating and drinking customs were, or what a Roman 
house was like (how, without that knowledge, can any 
one excuse Aeneas's inaction at the death of Priam?), 
or what ancient oracles and temples were like in their 
arrangement, furnishing, ministration, etc., or what a 
bireme was, inside and out, and so on almost indefi- 
nitely? Yet I cannot recall a College Entrance examina- 
tion that has asked about any of these things. For 
fostering interest in ancient life they are much more 
necessary and illuminating than a knowledge of what 
poets influenced Vergil's work and what he owed to 
each one, or what the figure litotes is and where it can 
be found in a sight translation. But how much longer 
can we afford to ignore Vergil's delicacy of treatment, 

2 In a recent examination, Greek accusatives and poetic forms of 
prohibitions were emphasized. A thorough comprehension of the 
Greek accusative is necessary to speedy translation; but why 
dwell on ne . . . prohibele as a variant from a prose construction? 
Prose prohibitions must be learned, of course, because they are so 
different from our English equivalents; but. since any body could 
guess the meaning of ne . . . prohibele, why stop to discuss it at 
all, except to make a passing comment that it is not like the prose? 
In fact, most of the poetic constructions deserve no more than 
passing attention, with a brief summary occasionally of all that 
have been found. Not in them can we find the difference between 
prose and poetry. 
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the matchless music of the lines as they change in 
rhythm to accord with the sense, the tone color, as 
musicians call it, of vowels and consonants, the recur- 
rence of similes, and all the other qualities that this 
poem shares with the deathless masterpieces of literature ? 

'But', you protest, 'you are asking the Colleges to 
accept for entrance what the Secondary Schools choose 
to grant, and not what the Colleges consider necessary'. 
No, we are quite ready to submit our product to a 
searching inspection; we feel that this is necessary. 
But we do ask the Colleges to confer with us on the 
essentials of our High School course, giving us more 
latitude to teach the humanities. 

It is only in the third and the fourth years that we 
really have a chance to do this; for our First and 
Second Year classes are half filled with children who 
get only a minimum of benefit from the course, while 
those capable of better work are bored. Remove the 
College requirements for Latin and you almost remove 
our Third and Fourth Year classes. Handicapped as 
we are, we cannot make the work so attractive in the 
first and second years that pupils will want to go on. 
Latin is difficult to learn, yet the exactions are just as 
difficult now for our four year course as they were 
twenty-five years ago, when only the children of the 
well-to-do entered the High School. Yet now our High 
School population reaches much further down into the 
ranks of the people and we are gathering into every class 
any child who wants to elect that subject regardless of 
whether his mental ability justifies his pursuing any 
such course. The worst of these misfits fail and drop 
out during the first or the second year; but many of 
them persist to the end of the second year, winning 
their points for graduation but slowing the gait of the 
class materially. There is no doubt that they do gain 
some advantage from having studied Latin for two 
years; but, meanwhile, the children of real intelligence 
mark time and do not gain the skill and the speed of 
which they are capable. 

In looking over the Comprehensive Examination of 
last spring, I could only reflect with sorrow how long it 
had been since I had had a class for which the Second 
Year sight translation and prose would have been at all 
possible. Yet several of these later classes have at the 
end of their fourth year been reasonably ready to stand 
the College entrance test. But the struggle to get them 
to that point becomes each year more difficult. The 
solution of this trouble is, of course, to know just what 
measure of intellectual ability is required to do College 
preparatory Latin and to put the fortunate pupils who 
possess it in a class by themselves, while the others, also 
in their own class, gain what advantage their poor wits 
are capable of receiving without shackling the brains 
of their luckier brothers. But is not this solution so 
remote that we must not wait till School boards and 
superintendents can persuade themselves to it, but 
hasten to apply what remedy we can at once? 

In the other subjects offered in the High School there 
has undoubtedly been a slackening of the entire course 



to meet the altered human material with which we deal. 
What else does the introduction of an extra half-year 
of algebra mean? And is it only a symptom of old age 
that the older teachers universally lament the classes 
of twenty and twenty-five years ago? But it is pre- 
cisely a slackening that I hope we may avoid in our 
Latin course. A boy who understands what Caesar is 
driving at will translate better; a girl who sympathizes 
with Cicero's difficulties will discover a wider vocabu- 
lary to represent hig emotipns. Release us from the 
burden of grammar for grammar's sake and let us out 
into a wider field. Make our sight translations real 
tests of translation and not largely vocabulary tests. 
Make our prose composition tests as long as you please, 
but let them test knowledge of constructions that need 
to be learned thoroughly in order to be translated 
quickly and idiomatically when found in the Latin 
text. And then give us some questions that will show 
what real grasp of the story as a whole the pupil has 
acquired, what comprehension of style, what apprecia- 
tion of the music of language, what knowledge of the 
heart of Vergil.and his relation to his age and to Augus- 
tus, as mirrored in the Aeneid. 

We have not time to breathe in our Latin course, yet 
I suppose we are a fairly usual Public High School, with 
perhaps no more handicaps than any other Public High 
School. But, as things are tending now, it will not be 
long before we shall have to admit that we cannot com- 
pass in four years what the Colleges demand, and, if our 
students want to present Latin for entrance points, 
they will have to take lessons outside. Yet there seems 
to be no such tendency in the modern languages or in 
English or in science. Are not the Colleges being rather 
unduly severe in their requirements in Latin? If a 
stern barrier is necessary to stop all but the ablest, are 
not we classicists in error if we allow Latin to be the 
material out of which that barrier is built? We 
believe in Latin as contributing materially to the enjoy- 
ment of literature, to the comprehension of modern 
life, and to the ability to analyze and combine ideas in 
thinking out any abstract problem; are we willing, 
then, to have it made a bugbear to the brightest of the 
coming generation, or to have them think of it as a 
subject not connected with literature or life or reason 
in any form? 

Central High School, MILDRED Dean. 

Washington. D. C. 
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The Master of the Offices in the Later Roman and 
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